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desperate undertaking, no doubt, but it is difficult to suggest
a more adequate reason for the conduct of General Lee.

I cannot, as a civilian, assume to give a judgment which
shall be accepted by any one, upon the relative standing- of
military men; but I cannot accept, without question, the de-
cision of a military man who never won a great victory in
a great battle,, upon a chieftain who fought many great bat-
tles and never lost one.

I end my observations upon General Grant as a soldier
by the relation of an incident in my acquaintance with Gen-
eral Sherman, which was intimate during the four years that
I was at the head of the Treasury Department.

It was my custom in those years to spend evenings at Gen-
eral Sherman's, where we indulged ourselves in conversa-
tion and in the enjoyment of the game of billiards. Our
conversations were chiefly upon the war. In those conver-
sations General Grant's name and doings were the topics
often. General Sherman never instituted a comparison be-
tween General Grant and any one else, nor did he ever ex-
press an opinion of General Grant as a military leader; but
his conversation always assumed that General Grant was
superior to every other officer, himself, General Sherman,
included.

In concurrence with the opinion of General Sherman the
friends of General Grant may call an array of witnesses who,
both from numbers and character, are entitled to large con-
fidence.

During the four years of the Civil War more than two
million men served in the Northern Army. Many of them,
more than a majority of them, probably, served for at least
three years each. With an unanimity that was never dis-
turbed by an audible voice of dissent, the two million vet-
erans gave to General Grant supremacy over all the other
officers under whom they had served. With like unanimity